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, and growth of the fungus. If, on the other jiand, all the air is prevented
from reaching floor-boards (which are sufficiently dry before laying) by
fixing them in mastic on a solid concrete foundation which has had time
to " cure," and with rubber, linoleum, cork, or a composite covering over
the wood, the result will be as satisfactory as good ventilation. The reason
for this is that the conditions are dry and devoid of air except that which
is static within the wood. Without air a fungus cannot develop.
Surface mould or " Blueing " should be distinguished from incipient
decay; the former is harmless and does not affect the strength of wood,
It is, however, an indication that conditions are suitable for the develop-
ment of fungi.
Sapwood is more readily attacked by fungi and some insects than
heartwood. Its cell walls are not so hard or thick as the heartwood, and
those of the latter often contain a natural resinous preservative. Sapwood
also contains a higher percentage ,of the stored food of a tree upon which
the fungus can more readily feed. Wood boring insects often have an
instinctive choice for sapwood, and decay assists in paving the way for
their attack. This may operate in two stages, first by the boring beetle and
later its larva which develop from the eggs. Again, the fact that sapwood
will always be on the edge of structural wood implies that in decaying it
becomes friable and inflammable at the least dimension.
STAVE PIPING
One of the specialised adaptations of creosoted wood was invented by a
Canadian civil engineer, H. Nolan Macpherson, who designed a pipe
which could be easily built up from stock timber sizes. The units of
construction are staves planed down from 2 in. X 4 in. of the sapwood or
heartwood of Douglas fir, White pine, Hemlock or of any softwood which
will absorb creosote under pressure. This type of piping was* also made
by imitators in Californian Redwood and other rot-resistant woods
but was more expensive.                                                                    ^
The units are of three standard lengths, being either 2, 8 or 10 ft. lon||
for reasons of assembly which will be explained later. Each stave is so
tongued and grooved as to allow the building of a pipe from 12 in. to
30 in. inside diameter without altering the design but merely by adjusting
the number of staves from 14 to the circle in the former case, to 32 in the;
latter. The staves are held together by steel hoops of T cross-sectW
tightened around the circle by bolts. One such bolt per hoop is suffii
cient to ensure a water-tight pipe.
A section of a stave shows, that the tongue is rounded and about as
long as it is thick. The shoulders of the groove are not square but sloping,
so as to allow sufficient articulation to take place in constructing pipes oft-
varying diameters.